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sistently maintained throughout its prime. 
We observe this same immutability, this 
same aversion from experiment, in all the 
goldsmith's work of the East-Roman Em- 
pire, a characteristic which may be ex- 
plained by various causes both general 
and particular. Among the latter may be 
noted the persistence of a single architec- 
tural style, because in old days it was the 
way of architecture to set the style for the 



almost infer the bias of the Byzantine 
genius, were every monument of its greater 
art destroyed. 

ACCESSIONS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PRINTS 

1 HE Museum has recently acquired 
J. Alden Weir's personal collection of his 
own prints, containing approximately his 




HALO FROM AN ICON, BYZANTINE ENAMEL 



imitative industrial arts. The use of 
enamelling in the West was gravely modi- 
fied by the change from Romanesque to 
Gothic; in the East the general principles of 
building and decoration remained more 
nearly the same, and in so far as they 
affected the minor arts, they had never 
been prejudicial to enamel. 

Byzantine enamel possesses in an emi- 
nent degree [the quality] of resuming in its 
narrow compass the sentiment of a whole 
age and culture. As from the study of a 
single fine Greek intaglio one might half 
divine the Hellenic spirit, so from one 
enamelled medallion ... we might 



entire etched work. All forty-eight im- 
pressions were printed by the artist him- 
self, and in each case were chosen by him 
as the best of the pull — Weir, the connois- 
seur of prints, looking at Weir, the maker 
of prints, with a cold and critical eye in the 
process of selection. An ex-President of 
the National Academy of Design, and 
long known as one of our most prominent 
American painters, Mr. Weir has in the 
past occasionally busied himself with 
etching, and has succeeded in making of 
his work in that medium a wholly personal 
expression. Long a connoisseur and col- 
lector of prints, Mr. Weir in his use of the 
copper plate was able to do what is appar- 
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ently the most difficult thing for the connoisseur 
etcher to do, to forget the tricks and mannerisms of 
the artists whose work he has lovingly assembled in 
his portfolios and to be entirely and wholly himself, 
never letting remembrance or admiration of others 
interfere with his choice of subject matter or manner 
of statement. In these days when so much of the 
contemporary etching wears branded across its face 
the names and mannerisms of successful and admired 
etchers of past generations, it is most refreshing to 
see a man who makes plates for and out of himself 
without reference to market conditions or prevalent 
styles in print collecting. Should it be true, as we 
have so often been told it is, that etching is the most 
personal of the arts, one may very well ponder 
whether the bald statement that Mr. Weir's etchings 
are Weirs and Weirs only — in no case adulterated 
Rembrandts or Whistlers — does not, as of necessity, 
import praise of as fine a kind as any etcher can 
desire. 

In addition to the etchings by Mr. Weir, the De- 
partment of Prints has recently acquired a number 
of interesting and unusual things, the most important 
probably being the first state of the celebrated por- 
trait of Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse- 
Cassel, made by Ludwig von Siegen in the spring 
and summer of 1642, which is renowned as. the first 
mezzotint ever made. From a strictly technical 
point of view it can hardly be called a mezzotint, as 
it was made with a species of roulette and not with 
a rocker, but its general appearance is that of a 
mezzotint made in the traditional way, and it was 
the earliest of the series of experiments which resulted 
in mezzotint. Needless to say, it is a print of great 
rarity and interest, especially as it is the only print 
which can be pointed to as the first made in any of 
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the older techniques — the origins of etching, line en- 
graving, and woodcut being lost in the haze which 
surrounds so many of the historical handicrafts. The 
print collection has also acquired representative ex- 
amples by Caspar von Furstenberg and Jodocus 
Bickart, two of the more important mezzotinters of 
the first experimental period of the art, and several 
prints by Wallerant Vaillant, the first professional 
mezzotinter, one of which, a beautiful impression of 
the first state of the well-known Child Drawing from 
a Cast, is the gift of Arthur Sachs. 

Other prints recently acquired, as important from 
an artistic point of view as those just mentioned are 
from an historical one, are an unusually early and soft 
impression of Mantegna's Battle of the Sea Gods, sev- 
eral proofs from Cranach's woodcut Passion, a Saint 
Jerome in chiaroscuro by Hans Baldung Griin, four 
anonymous German Renaissance designs for beakers 
and cups done in the so-called "punktmanier," a set 
of six curiously beautiful designs for mirror frames 
engraved by Etienne de Laune, the great French 
Renaissance master of engraved ornament, van de 
Velde's Shepherd and Shepherdess, and an extraordin- 
arily brilliant impression of Berchem's Bagpiper, a 
print so famous a century ago that it received a nick- 
name, Le Diamant, by which it is still known to print 
collectors. There are a number of typical and very 
fine Ostades, Gabriel de St. Aubin's L'Arrosoir and 
Spectacle des Tuileries, two of the most delicately 
charming painter-etchings of the French eighteenth 
century, and several brilliant proofs before all letters 
of lithographs by Daumier. Most of these prints and 
of the mezzotints mentioned above were included in 
the recent exhibition of accessions in the Department 
of Prints, and, like the other items mentioned in this 
notice, can now be seen in the Print Room. 
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Among the most beautiful recent pur- 
chases for the Department of Prints must 
certainly be placed a perfect copy on 
vellum of the Book of Hours according to 
the Use of Rome (Lacombe 59). This 
delightful and charming book, which is 
one of the great artistic chefs d'oeuvre 
of the Parisian press, was printed under 
date of August 22, 1498, by Philippe 
Pigouchet for Simon Vostre — two of the 
five really great men in the early his- 
tory of Paris printing, Pigouchet being 
one of the remarkable printers of all time. 
In addition to being a beautiful specimen 
of the typographer's complicated and little- 
understood art, it is one of the really great 
illustrated books, as it contains twenty- 
three large cuts and each of its 144 pages 
is surrounded by a border of smaller ones, 
which display a wealth of charming orna- 
ment and pictorial detail such as has all too 
infrequently been lavished upon the decor- 
ation of a book. Although there were 
many Horae printed at Paris from i486 
to the middle of the next century, this 
particular one is perhaps the finest of the 
period prior to 1 500, i.e. the period in which 
the decoration of the Book of Hours, as 
yet uncontaminated by German and Italian 
influence, was purely French in its mo- 
tifs and handling. It is therefore one of 
the monuments of Renaissance French 
art. The Museum Library has for many 
years possessed a later Horae, probably 
printed shortly after 15 16 (Lacombe 283 
bis), which, while most delightful, when 
compared with that of 1498, shows clearly 
the havoc wrought in the native style by 
the prevalence of German taste. 

Aside from its absolute importance as a 
work of art, this book is interesting for 
various historical reasons, as it perfectly 
illustrates not only the transition from the 
written book to the printed one, but also 
that from the small painted picture to the 
print. The type and the make-up of the 
pages are based immediately upon the 
calligraphy and the make-up used by the 
scribes of the period, copying them as 
closely as the difference in the processes 
would permit, while the illustrations, ex- 
cept for the fact that they are in black 
and white, are of the same kind as the 



miniatures and illuminations with which 
the hand-written books were embellished. 
In short, the book taken as a whole might 
almost be used as the particular best illus- 
tration of the truth contained in Reiber's 
compendious definition to the effect that 
printing as such is the art by which writ- 
ings or pictures, or both together, are mul- 
tiplied by transference of wet color from 
wooden or metal forms to paper pressed 
down upon them, and in Claudin's remark, 
"Ce n'est pas la reproduction isolee de 
l'ecriture par un moyen quelconque, mais 
la reproduction multiple et infinie de la 
copie, qui constitue Timprimerie propre- 
ment dit." 1 

The beauty of its typography and the 
fact that it was printed on vellum show 
that it was primarily intended for well-to- 
do, educated people, but its wealth of 
illustration demonstrates also that the 
illiterate were kept in mind by its makers, 
as Lacombe in his Livres d'Heures Im- 
primes au XV e et au XVI e Siecle points 
out in the following charming manner: 
"Yolande Bonhomme, la veuve de Kerver 
[one of the great printers of Horae at that 
time], craignait-elle que ses livres ne fus- 
sent achetes que par ou pour ceux qui 
savaient lire? La clientele se serait, en 
ce cas, trouvee sans doute trop restreinte; 
'mais ils ont des images, ils conviennent a 
tout le monde', disait-elle, et, de plus, 
evoquant un vieil adage, elle a soin de le 
commenter a son gre; Pictura est laicorum 
scriptura; per illam namque res signatas 
legunt et capiunt qui litteras non norunt." 

Aside from the fascinating openings 
which the book affords for investigation 
and speculation concerning old French 
manners and traits, both social and re- 
ligious, the pictures are valuable as show- 
ing how little the essentially French has 
changed in the passage of time. Incredi- 
bly rich and fanciful as ornament, full of 
the most charming and delightful draughts- 
manship and observation of life, they show 
that the Frenchman as a physical and 
temperamental being was at that epoch 
much the same that he is today. The cos- 
tumes are naturally quite different from 

X A. Claudin, Histoire de l'lmprimerie en 
France vol I, p. 9. 
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those that we see in the work of modern 
French illustrators, but the faces and ges- 
tures, the expressions and attitudes, are 
unaltered, and, if one were minded to take 
the necessary time, a comparison of the 
physical types drawn by such a contempor- 
ary master as Forain with those scattered 
through the book's pages would show a 
decided relationship. Perhaps, after all, 
on reflection, it is not quite amazing that 
this should be so, but what is really aston- 
ishing at first sight is that the illustrations 
in this little book made four hundred and 
twenty years ago should have the same 
direct contact with life and should see it in 
much the same clear-visioned and slightly 
acrid way that is still the peculiar heritage 
of the French — the ability to find joy and 
poetry in a presentment of life which 
glosses over nothing. 

A number of other books of interest be- 
cause of the prints which constitute their 
illustrations are Champier's Liber de quad- 
ruplici vita, printed at Lyons in 1507, 
which contains impressions from two of the 
metal blocks used in the Meditationes 
printed by Nummeister at Albi in 1481, 
one of the first illustrated books printed in 
France; a beautiful copy of the Supple- 
mentum Chronicarum of Bergomensis, 
printed at Venice in 1506 and well known 
for its many and charming woodcuts, 
especially the quite famous views of Rome, 
Venice, and Genoa; Herckman's Zee- 
vaerts Lofs, Amsterdam, 1634, with cop- 
perplate illustrations, among them Rem- 
brandt's Adverse Fortune; and Fasciculus 
Mirre, Antwerp, 15 18, containing incred- 
ibly close and possibly contemporary copies 
of the unique set of prints known as the 
Schreiber-Delbecq Passion, which is con- 
sidered to be from many points of view 
the most important German woodcut Pas- 
sion series of the fifteenth century. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

MUSEUM PAINTINGS IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LAST year in June the Trustees of 
the Museum lent to the Trustees of the 



New York Public Library a collection of 
eighteen paintings for exhibition in the 
Chatham Square Branch. They have 
been shown there until now when a new 
group of paintings has been lent to take 
their places, and the original eighteen, 
with five additional paintings, have been 
moved on to the Hamilton Fish Park 
Branch. 

This courtesy of the New York Public 
Library in allowing the pictures to be hung 
in the Reading Room of the Branch has 
enabled the Museum to extend its influ- 
ence, through its pictures, to a distant 
part of Manhattan, and to reach some 
people, perhaps, who would not be likely 
to come to Eighty-second Street; while 
the presence of the paintings on the walls 
of the Library has not interfered with the 
normal purpose of the room but has added 
to the pleasure gained in it. Some of the 
statements of the Branch Librarian with 
regard to the usefulness of the paintings 
in the Library may be of interest to Bulle- 
tin readers: 

A number of individuals returned 
many times for quiet enjoyment of the 
paintings and any observer could not 
fail to be impressed by the warm re- 
sponse to the appeal of such paintings 
as The Boatmen of Barcelona, the 
Hunter's Story, and Mauve's refreshing 
Autumn and Spring, to mention only a 
few. 

Several requests to copy paintings 
were made. One man who wished to 
copy the Mauves decided that the pic- 
tures were hung too high and asked to be 
notified when the pictures were removed 
to the Museum. 

Several readers expressed their inten- 
tion of writing to the Museum both to 
express appreciation and to ask for a 
continuation of the exhibits. One man 
said the idea was "really the realization 
of a dream." 

All have agreed in appreciation and 
the hope that the Museum will continue 
to give our district the benefit of so much 
beauty. 
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